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The  Oman  Arab  and  the  Gospel 

The  following  brief  paragraphs  are  not  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Mohammedan,  nor  from  that  of  the  so-called  ''neutral'' 
who  likes  to  confess  to  the  "let  them  alone''  policy;  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  missionary  who  almost  constantly  lives  near  and 
with  the  natives  of  the  country  and  cannot  close  his  eyes  nor  shut  his 
ears  to  what  he  sees  and  hears,  and  does  not  seek  anything  they  have 
but  in  obedience  to  the  command  seeks  to  tell  them  of  the  W  ay  and 
the  Life — the  best  there  is  for  their  present  and  lasting  future. 


A  MOUNTAIN  OASIS  IN  OMAN. 

By  natural  boundaries  of  seas,  mountains,  and  desert,  Oman,  al- 
tho  part  of  the  great  Arabian  Peninsula,  is  quite  a  province  by  itself. 
Perhaps  for  the  same  reasons  excepting  some  on  the  old  Pirate  Coast, 
the  inhabitants  seem  very  much  sufficient  unto  themselves,  exclusive 
to  those  of  other  parts  of  Arabia.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  their 
business  and  association  is  with  the  outside  world  across  the  seas. 
The  people,  with  their  ruler  and  members  of  that  family,  like  to  tell 
of  and  talk  about  the  country  of  Zanzibar  and  its  people  until  some- 
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times  one  would  think  there  was  their  ideal.  Like  their  language, 
which  is  Arabic — and  good  Arabic — but  has  foreign  words  and  many 
words  and  expressions  quite  their  own,  so  the  people,  who  are  surely 
of  good  Arabic  stock,  have  some  good  and  bad  characteristics  exagger- 
ated, which  other  Arabics  do  not  always  approve  of  nor  understand. 
Here  is  the  home  of  the  old  slaves,  all  of  whom  have  not  yet  died, 
and  the  present  generation  only  desist  from  raiding,  because  foreign 
governments  have  made  it  almost  altogether  if  not  quite  impossible. 
The  old  spirit  of  slavery  is  still  here.  One  does  not  like  to  say  the 
Arab  is  lazy,  because  he  can  at  times  be  exceedingly  active,  but  he 
certainly  is  indolent  in  the  extreme.  When  slavery  was  at  its  best, 
there  was  much  more  cultivation,  and  the  slaves  are  still  sufficient  in 
numbers  with  a  little  cheap  hired  help  to  make  life  easy  for  my  lord, 
who  is  easily  satisfied.  Large  tracks  of  the  country  are  perfectly 
barren  because  of  the  want  of  water  and  impossible  of  cultivation, 
but  even  their  fertile  spots  can  boast  of  little  more  than  the  ever- 
lasting date-tree  and  a  little  grain  (whereas  they  might  easily  increase 
this  fertility  and  cultivation,  if  they  had  the  ambition  and  persever- 
ance to  lead  off  for  irrigation  the  water  which  now  runs  waste. 
Slavery  has  fostered  and  perfected  the  spirit  of  cruelty  and  revenge 
even  though  the  careless  but  loyal  slave  may  not  suffer  much  except 
in  extreme  cases.  The  man  and  the  youth  will  spend  thirty  or  forty 
dollars  (Maria  Theresa)  for  his  rifle  and  belt  of  cartridges  and  dagger, 
whereas  all  the  rest  of  his  clothing  costs  no  more  than  three  or  four 
dollars.  He  will  never  leave  his  own  immediate  neighborhood  without 
this  imposing  suit  of  arms.  Tribal  wrars  are  frequent  and  personal  and 
family  quarrels  and  feuds  always  obtain.  They  give  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  marriage  if  the  price  of  the  dowry  is  in  sight,  but  never 
lay  aside  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  murder.  The  son  takes  the  father's 
part  and  ever  remains  an  enemy  to  the  father-in-law  and  that  family. 
Untruthfulness  and  falsehood  has  become  an  expected  virtue.  No 
man  thinks  of  living  with  his  fellow  on  the  "yes"  and  "no"  plan  in 
business,  nor  in  any  kind  of  association  whatever.  With  few  excep- 
tions, there  must  always  be  much  haggling  back  and  forth  and  much 
false  swearing  before  he  is  capable  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  a  state- 
ment. There  is  no  such  thing  as  safety  and  trust  in  the  sense  that  we 
know  it.  Their  lives  are  licentious  and  adulterous.  True,  there  is 
some  law  about  it,  but  this  only  makes  it  different  in  degree  and  not 
in  kind.  Together  with  all  this  bad,  there  is  a  real  "good  heart"  and 
courtesy  with  gentleness  about  the  people,  and  their  exceeding  hospi- 
tality is  noted.  But  both  these  good  qualities  are  rather  dangerous, 
because  there  is  no  principle  about  them,  and  the  only  apparent  reason 
for  them  seems  to  be  that  of  a  means  to  an  end,  viz.,  to  get  something 


in  return.  A  man  may  be  courteous  and  kind  and  the  next  moment 
become  a  most  bitter  enemy,  because  of  some  mistake  or  petty  offense 
on  tbe  part  of  the  other  party.  Hospitality  brings  with  it  popularity 
and  a  big  name;  and  it  encourages  indolence.  Why  should  the  poorer 
man  be  ambitious  and  toil,  when  he  can  have  much  by  imposing  on 
the  richer  man  at  the  mere  cost  of  a  courtesy  or  word  of  praise. 
Their  religion,  of  course,  is  Islam.  There  is  evidence  of  long  for- 
gotten Christian  antecedents  on  the  part  of  some.  One  tribe  at  least 
are  certainly  descendants  of  Christians  in  Asia  Minor.  In  a  few 
localities  the  Arabs  tell  of  monks  that  used  to  live  in  the  mountains 
and  caves.  It  would  be  interesting  to  study  exactly  and  correctly, 
how  much  of  the  good  in  conditions  and  character  is  traced  to  this 
early  Christian  influence.  But  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people  have 
always  been  Mohammedans  from  the  first  settlement  in  the  land.  The 
sect  which  predominates,  might  be  called  the  "seceders"  and  dates 
back  to  the  early  secession,  when  seven  of  the  leaders  brought  their 
people  here  to  settle.  There  is  a  happy  absence  of  that  extreme  fanatic- 
ism and  many  of  the  customs  which  in  other  districts  are  real  hinder- 
ances  in  approaching  and  mingling 
with  the  people.  A  degree  of 
superstition,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  imported  from  Zanzibar 
from  the  African.  They  are  very 
zealous  in  observing  the  forms  of 
their  religion  and  are  very  boastful 
of  this.  But  here  of  all  places  is 
evident  the  divorce  in  Islam  between 
religion  and  morals.  There  is  no 
real  theory  nor  example  in  Islam 
which  is  an  incentive  to  better 
living,  and  there  certainly  is  no 
power  in  Islam  to  help  the  man 
who  is  down  and  out.  Many  a 
man  in  conversation  sees  and  confesses  to  the  wrong,  but  possesses 
no  thought  of  reform  nor  the  desire  for  something  better,  and  he 
excuses  it  all  and  himself  before  man  and  God  with  the  stereotyped 
"  God  is  merciful." 

The  reminder  and  plea  is  not  necessary  that  Christ  and  Christ- 
life  is  the  only  help  and  remedy  for  the  gross  evils  above  referred  to, 
and  for  the  numerous  by  them  called  minor  evils,  which  exist.  From 
the  humanitarian  standpoint  and  of  civilization,  Christianity  is  the  one 
thing  needed,  but  the  better  reason  is  that  God  wants  this  people  for 
their  own  good  and  to  be  glorified  in  them.    The  Church  of  God 
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through  their  missionaries  can  not  of  themselves  change  this  people 
nor  do  them  any  good,  but  the  Christ  whom  they  preach  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  ever  worketh,  will  do  it  all.  God  can  without  men  and  in 
no  time  make  them  His  own,  but  He  willeth  to  do  it  through  the 
Church  and  after  the  measure  of  time.  Are  the  Christians  who  have 
professedly  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  evangelization  of 
this  Province,  sufficiently  zealous  and  are  they  following  in  the  best 
possible  way  the  will  of  Him,  who  calls  and  sends?  Up  to  date  there 
is  only  one  station — Muscat-Muttrah — in  all  this  Province,  and  the 
outstation  written  as  such,  is  not  because  it  is  not  manned.  The  force 
of  men  and  women  in  the  station  is  encouraged  by  instructions  and 
support  from  those  at  home,  and  they  are  doing  good  work.  But  it 
surely  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  to  accomplish  the  whole  task  by 
touching  those  dwelling  here  and  meeting  the  visitors  who  come  in 
occasionally  from  inland.  What  is  wanted,  is  the  personal  association 
with  them  in  the  multitudes  of  towns  and  homes  through-out  the  length 
and  breath  of  the  district.  "How  then,  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom 
they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  whom  they 
have  not  heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  and  how 
shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent?"  applies  to  the  inland  as  well 
as  to  one  coast-town.  The  virtues  of  "good  heart"  and  hospitality 
make  this  quite  possible.  Except  when  they  are  righting,  a  welcome 
is  always  read}-  for  the  "sight-seer,"  as  they  please  to  name  the  visitor. 
Never  mind  their  motive  or  their  name,  for  here  is  the  opportunity. 
I  believe,  that  if  the  Church  is  honest  with  the  Master,  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  they  make  the  best  of  this  opportunity.  I  have  seen 
it  written,  that  the  Church  does  not  realize  the  rapid  growth  and 
progress  of  the  mission  in  the  field,  and  for  this  reason  is  short  in 
the  support  now  needed.  Well,  pray  and  tell  everyone  of  the  need,  and 
the  opportune  time.  Will  you  not  trust  the  men,  whom  you  have  sent, 
in  their  report  that  this  one-station  and  short-appropriation  way  of 
working  is  playing  at  the  task?  There  is  opposition  and  at  times  there 
will  be  a  shut-out.  Why  not?  But  it  is  from  the  "scribes  and  Phari- 
sees" and  the  common  people  do  not  refuse  to  listen.  I  believe  in  the 
Church  and  that  they  say:  "Here,  go  ahead.  We  will  not  have  it 
that  you  go  too  fast  for  us.  We  shall  stand  by  you  and  back  of  you 
with  larger  means.  Send  in  your  men  and  helpers,  and  plant  and 
man  stations  and  outstations  until  all  Oman  has  heard  and  believes." 

J  AS.   E.  MOERDVK. 


Mohammedan  Justice. 


On  Tuesday  July  2nd,  1912,  there  was  brought  to  the  Mason 
Memorial  Hospital  a  young  man,  whose  history  is  very  sad,  although 
very  interesting. 

For  some  time,  there  had  been  many  complaints  of  robberies. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  effects  of  a  whole  household,  then  again  it 
would  be  a  few  rupees,  or  a  package  of  tobacco.  So  frequent  and  so 
annoying  were  these  thefts,  that  the  foreign  community  were  notified 
to  be  sure  to  have  the  gates  shut  as  soon  after  sunset  as  possible. 

About  five  months  ago,  a  young  man  was  arrested  for  theft  and 
taken  to  the  English  Consulate,  and  there  judged  guilty  of  theft  and 
sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  After  being  confined  for 
some  four  or  five  months,  the  consul  came  to  the  conclusion  he  had  no 
jurisdiction,  as  the  young  man  was  not  an  English  or  Indian  subject, 
but  an  Arab.  The  Arab  Sheikh  and  the  Kathi  (  judge)  were  called  and 
judged  the  young  man  and  sentenced  him  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
and  deportation.  The  young  man  was  turned  over  to  the  sheikh,  and 
by  order  imprisoned  in  a  room  dark,  dank  and  filthy,  with  heavy 
chains  about  feet,  ankles  and  neck.  Each  morning  he  was  taken  on 
the  roof  for  a  few  moments  and  then  returned  to  cell  where  he  was 
confined  and  not  allowed  to  see  or  have  communication  with  anyone. 
He  was  given  a  dry  piece  of  bread  the  day  he  was  confined  in  this 
room,  and  had  none  for  six  days  either  bread  or  water.  The  friends 
of  the  young  man  interceded  for  him  and  were  promised  he  would  be 
freed  in  three  days.  On  the  second  day  the  young  man  was  taken 
home,  but  in  what  condition — blood — blood — blood.  It  was  then  rea- 
lized that  he  was  without  his  right  hand.  He  had  been  meanwhile 
re-judged  and  re-sentenced  on  the  authority  of  the  Koran. 

The  male  and  female  thief  cut  off  their  hands  by  what  they  acquire 
(their  living,  i.  e.,  right  hand)  as  a  warning  from  God  and  God  is  a 
good  judge  (or  knower  or  physician).  The  right  hand  of  the  young 
man  had  been  chopped  off  with  a  butcher's  cleaver.  The  young  man 
had  been  taken  out  of  prison  on  the  said  July  2nd,  1912,  and  told 
not  to  be  afraid  he  was  to  be  let  off  free  to  go  where  he  would,  but 
he  must  go  with  them  a  short  distance.  His  eyes  were  blindfolded, 
his  hands  and  feet  put  in  stocks,  then  a  thick  cord  bound  about  his 
wrist  and  a  butcher's  cleaver  came  down  with  a  thud  on  the  hand. 
It  was  only  partly  cut  through,  and  it  took  several  strokes  to  fully 
separate  the  hand  from  the  arm.  The  end  was  then  thrust  into 
something  hot.  It  is  testified  that  it  was  boiling  oil.  He  was  then 
freed  and  told  to  go  home  or  wherever  he  wanted  to.  A  friend  accom-' 
panied  him  to  his  father's  home,  and  in  a  short  time  the  father  came 
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to  find  his  son  freed  to  be  sure,  but  with  his  life  blood  flowing  from 
him.  The  father  came  in  haste  for  the  Mission  doctor.  The  boy  was 
given  emergency  treatment  at  the  home  and  asked  to  come  to  the 
hospital  for  further  treatment. 

He  came,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  work  he  was  finally  put  to 
bed  with  the  practical  assurance  that  he  would  recover.  It  is  now 
the  third  day,  and  we  have  all  the  hopes  that  anyone  could  have,  that 
he  will  make  a  full  and  perfect  recovery  as  far  as  life  and  health  are 
concerned.    Without,  howrever,  his  right  hand. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  proverb  which  says,  ''the  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard." 

Proverbs  13-15. 

Good  understanding  giveth  favor :  but  the  way  of  transgressors 
is  hard. 

H.  R.  L.  Worrall. 

An  Interview  About  the  Kuweit  School* 

"I  hear  that  your  school  in  Kuweit  is  now  broken  up." 

"Well,  you  could  put  it  in  that  way,  but  we  would  say  that  The 
Kuweit  Christian  Academy  has  finished  its  first  semester." 

"So  you  expect  to  open  it  again.  But  you  had  to  close,  did  you  not? 
How  did  it  happen?" 

"The  father  of  most  of  the  boys  just  took  them  out,  and  the 
others  were  kept  away." 

"But  he  w^as  friendly,  at  least  at  first,  was  he  not,  or  why  did  he 
let  his  boys  come?" 

"It's  this  way.  You  see  he  heard  that  a  number  of  young  men  were 
coming  to  me  for  English  lessons — there  are  always  some  like  that 
out  here  who  want  to  learn  English,  you  know,  and  missionaries  are 
about  the  only  ones  who  will  bother  with  them — and  when  the  Doctor 
operated  on  his  nephew  and  did  not  send  him  a  bill,  he  probably 
thought  that  he  could  send  his  five  boys  to  me  and  save  the  expense 
of  the  teacher  he  had  for  them  the  year  before.  As  they  were  pro- 
gressing well,  he  kept  them  with  us  until  he  had  to  take  them  away." 

"The  medical  work  gave  you  the  start,  then,  but  it  could  not  keep 
the  school  for  you  in  the  face  of  the  opposition." 

"What  it  probably  did,  was  to  soften  the  fanaticism  down,  so  that 
we  did  not  have  to  stop  all  our  work.  The  school  was  the  easiest 
thing  they  could  affect. " 

"How  many  boys  did  you  have?" 

"We  usually  had  nine  or  ten  Moslems,  and  three  JewTs." 
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"Were  they  with  you  long  enough  to  learn  anything  worth  while?" 

"Oh,  yes!  The  three  months  gave  them  a  start  in  English  as  well 
as  Turkish,  and  they  learned  more  about  their  own  .Arabic  language 
and  arithmetic  and  geography  than  their  Mullas  would  have  taught 
them  in  three  years." 

"If  they  were  getting  so  much  from  you,  there  must  have  been 
strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them.  What  started  the  opposition, 
anyway  ?" 

"Several  things,  probably.  They  may  have  heard  that  the  boys 
were  coming  to  our  Sunday  services,  and  they  realized  what  that 
might  mean  more  than  the  boys  themselves  did,  for  they  enjoyed 
coming.  And  then,  the  Moslems  are  organizing  a  big,  new  school  of 
their  own,  and  of  course,  they  want  our  pupils,  and  the  support  and 
contributions  of  the  boys'  parents.  Besides  that,  just  before  the  boys 
left,  our  Bible  shop  in  the  bazar  had  attracted  great  crowds  and  sold 
an  unusual  number  of  Scriptures,  and  that  turned  the  attention  of 
the  Mullas  to  us  and  soon  some  began  to  preach  against  us  in  their 
mosques." 

"Did  they  hurt  any  other  work  you  have  there?" 

"Yes,  it  probably  was  the  cause  of  the  smaller  clinics,  and  it  stop- 
ped suddenly  the  Saturday  evening  gatherings  for  religious  discussion 
that  the  colporteur  conducted  in  his  own  home,  as  well  as  two  of  our 

Sunday-schools." 

"Considering  the  outcome,  do  you  think  the  school  was  worth  the 
time  and  money  you  put  into  it?" 

"Oh,  the  expense  was  very  small,  for  the  boys  brought  their  own 
desks  and  paper  and  pens.  In  fact,  we  were  eager  to  spend  more  on 
them,  for  supplies  and  equipment  we  ought  to  have.  And  as  for  the 
time,  there  was  nothing  better  for  us  to  do  than  to  have  a  dozen  boys 
under  our  influence  six  or  seven  hours  a  day." 

"But  surely,  they  would  not  let  you  teach  them  any  religion?" 

"No,  not  consciously,  but  they  heard  a  portion  of  Proverbs  read  and 
explained  to  them  every  day,  and  we  had  splendid  opportunities  to 
explain  away  their  wrong  ideas  about  Christianity,  and  to  show  them 
the  vast  difference  between  their  religious  customs  and  ours.  Oh, 
yes!  it  was  well  worth  while,  even  if  they  had  not  come  to  us  on 
Sundays." 

"That  is  something  else  I  wanted  to  ask  about.  How  did  you  get 
them  to  come?" 

"Just  invited  them  to  see  how  the  Christians  worshipped  and  to 
sing  with  the  small  organ.  Before  they  were  stopped,  they  came  in 
full  force,  and  I  gave  them  very  simple  and  direct  talks  on  the  story 
of  Jesus,  and  the  Resurrection  and  the  Christian  life." 
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"You  do  not  suppose  that  would  make  them  change  their  religion?" 

"Hardly,  but  it  would  help,  and  it  certainly  showed  them  better 
what  Christianity  is,  and  they  could  never  think  as  they  did  before, 
that  we  were  unbelievers  and  did  not  pray/' 

"Why  do  you  value  school  work  so  much,  even  with  so  few 
scholars  ?" 

"Because,  in  Kuweit,  at  least,  it  was  our  only  way  to  influence 
the  same  young  people  continually  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the 
small  number  made  the  impression  on  each  stronger,  although,  of 
course,  we  would  have  taken  more  if  they  could  have  been  induced 
to  come." 

"Well,  here  are  ten  rupees  for  your  next  semester,  if  so  little  will 
help  any." 

"Many  thanks !  Now  we  will  be  able  to  get  some  wall  maps  that 
we  ought  to  have.    Good  day !" 

Edwin  E.  Calverley. 

In  the  Women's  Ward* 

We  will  make  the  morning  round  together  while  our  patients  are 
gathering  and  getting  numbers  assigned.  It  is  a  warm  morning  in 
May  but  not  as  hot  as  Busrah  sometimes  is,  and  we  have  some  serious 
operative  cases  in  the  ward.  The  room  looks  clean  and  attractive 
though  bare,  and  the  air  is  fresh  and  cool.  We  could  wish  the  floors 
were  smooth  and  polished  instead  of  rough  soft  brick,  but  there  is 
hope  that  that  will  be  remedied  before  long. 

As  soon  as  we  step  onto  the  veranda  we  are  surrounded  by  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  patients  in  the  ward,  wishing  the  doctor 
good  morning  and  launching  forth  to  tell  of  the  condition  of  their 
friends,  all  at  once.  This  invariably  happens  and  as  invariably  they 
are  asked  to  wait  till  the  patients  are  seen  one  by  one. 

Here  at  the  right  of  the  door  is  a  woman  with  a  pettish  expression 
of  countenance;  her  bed  is  screened  off  and  she  has  two  or  three 
women  in  waiting,  for  she  is  a  sheikh's  wife  from  near  Mohammerah, 
one  of  four.  A  very  large  malignant  tumor  of  the  ovary  was  removed 
from  her  a  week  ago,  and  she  is  doing  splendidly,  but  she  does  not 
like  to  admit  it;  her  husband  paid  for  the  operation,  and  she  has  a 
great  many  wants  and  wishes,  many  very  unreasonable.  The  doctor 
thinks  she  has  made  a  great  impression  if  she  wins  a  smile  from  her. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  learned  many  things  while  in  the 
Christian  hospital,  her  greatest  wonder,  mixed  with  some  displeasure, 
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being  that  she,  a  rich  man's  wife,  should  have  exactly  the  same  solic- 
itude and  attention  as  the  poor  woman  in  the  bed  next  to  her. 

When  we  turn  to  this  patient  we  are  greeted  by  a  bright  cheery 
smile,  and  she  reaches  for  the  doctor's  hand  to  kiss  it.  She  was  op- 
erated on  the  same  day  as  the  sheikh's  wife  for  an  enormous  cyst, 
and  has  done  equally  well.  She  and  the  mother  came  from  Amara  to 
have  this  operation  done  and  in  a  few  days  more  they  will  go  back 
with  joy,  for  not  only  has  the  daughter's  life  been  saved,  but  she  has 
been  given  back  what  is  more  than  life  to  her,  her  former  place  in 
her  husband's  regard.  Her  love  and  gratitude  to  all  who  have  minis- 
tered to  her  is  undoubted,  and  though  she  does  not  read,  we  believe 
that  the  Gospel  message  has  fallen  on  fruitful  soil. 


WOMEN  PATIENTS. 


The  room  is  not  filled  at  this  time,  and  we  pass  an  empty  bed  or 
two.  In  the  bright  corner  between  the  windows  should  be  a  little 
nine-year  old  girl  with  her  grandmother.  Here  she  comes  and  the 
grandparent  bids  her  kiss  the  doctor's  hand,  which  she  does  with 
some  shyness  and  hesitation.  She  is  an  attractive  child  with  large 
black  eyes  and  black  hair  that  curls  prettily.  When  five  years  old, 
she  was  burned  under  the  right  arm,  and  through  lack  of  proper  care, 
the  skin  of  the  upper  arm  adhered  to  that  of  the  chest.  A  plastic 
operation  restored  the  use  of  her  arm  perfectly,  and  she  is  about 
ready  to  return  to  her  home  in  Mohammerah.  She  used  to  scream 
and  act  very  naughty  during  the  dressings  at  first,  but  coaxing  and 
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a  pretty  doll,  together  with  an  occasional  judieious  spanking  has  re- 
moved her  fear  on  the  one  hand  and  taught  her  to  obey  on  the  other. 
The  grandmother  thoroughly  approved  of  the  discipline,  though  she 
herself  would  not  administer  it;  she  said  the  mother  has  spoiled  her. 
She.  the  grandmother,  is  still  young  and  strong;  she  can  read  and  has 
bought  a  portion  of  Scripture  from  Jasmine  the  Biblewoman.  She 
attends  the  daily  clinic  talks  and  the  weekly  prayermeeting  in  the 
chapel.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  article,  she  returned  alone  to  visit 
us,  as  she  puts  it,  to  see  our  faces  again. 

In  the  corner  bed  on  the  opposite  side  is  another  woman  who  also 
has  been  operated  on  for  cyst,  but  very  recently.  She  is  still  in  pain 
and  hence  worried,  but  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how  the  mother  of  the 
other  case,  who  is  practically  well,  comforts  her,  telling  her  and  her 
mother,  who  is  with  her,  not  to  fear,  that  all  will  be  well  and  that 
the  pain  will  soon  leave  her.   They  also  have  come  from  above  Amara. 

There  is  just  one  more  patient  in  the  ward  on  the  bed  in  the  re- 
maining comer.  She  is  from  Busrah  City  and  came  with  her  sister 
and  little  baby  to  have  something  done  for  her  right  eye,  which  was 
infected  and  swollen  to  a  degree  impossible  to  believe.  She  had  a 
headache  on  that  side  and  fearful  pain  in  the  socket,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  instant  removal.  She  has  been  very  sweet  and 
patient  since  the  operation,  for  the  pain  in  her  head  made  us  fear 
brain  complication,  but  now  she  is  improving  daily.  The  sister  is 
attractive  and  intelligent,  too,  and  showed  interest  enough  to  attend 
women's  prayer  meeting  this  week. 

And  now  we  have  finished  our  round  of  women  patients,  for  the 
single  rooms  are  all  occupied  by  men  at  present.  I  judge  it  is  time 
for  the  clinic  talk,  which  is  given  to-day  by  Jasmine.  Afterwards 
she  will  come  in  here  and  talk  to  the  patients  and  their  friends. 

Another  time  when  you  come,  you  may  find  the  ward  full,  or  again, 
perhaps  nearly  empty,  for  the  number  varies  greatly  from  time  to 
time.  But  always  you  will  find  some  patient  of  interest  and  worth 
while  to  talk  to  if  you  can  find  the  time. 

Christine  I.  Bexxett. 
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A  Letter  from  a  Neighbor. 

Easter-tide  was  marked  for  us  this  year  by  a  visit  to  Busrah,  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cantine  of  the  Arabian  Mission.  The  joy  of  Christian 
fellowship  was  greatly  increased  by  our  lack  of  it  at  Mohammerah, 
which  is  our  station,  eighteen  miles  below  Busrah  on  the  Shatt-el-Arab. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of  the  C.  M.  S.  Mission  at  Bagdad  were 
also  visiting  the  Mission,  so  that  we  formed  quite  a  goodly  company 
at  the  English  Service  on  Sunday  morning.  Dr.  Cantine  gave  a 
helpful  and  encouraging  talk  on  the  text,  " Behold  I  go  before  you  into 
Galilee."  We  were  much  refreshed  by  the  central  thought  that  the 
Master  himself  always  goes  before  to  prepare  the  way  so  that  we 
need  not  be  troubled. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  by  the  work  of  the  Mission  as  we  went 
about  from  place  to  place.  The  Hospital  work  impressed  us  especially. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  minister  in  Jesus'  name,  not  only  with  medical 
skill  but  also  with  words  of  cheer  and  comfort.  Christ  is  faithfully 
preached  every  morning  before  the  work  of  the  day  begins.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  listen  to  a  helpful  talk  by  Dr.  Cantine  on  Jno.  4:24, 
a  text  which  is  especially  well  suited  for  Moslems.  The  wards  are 
visited  during  the  morning  hours  by  the  missionaries  and  their  helpers. 

On  Wednesday  morning  my  wife  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mrs. 
Van  Ess  address  the  Women's  Prayer  Meeting  in  Arabic,  and  we  both 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Van  Ess  at  the 
Arabic  service  on  Sunday.  We  regret  that  our  departure  on  Thursday 
morning  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  attend  the  general  prayer  meet- 
ing in  Arabic  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
We  also  regret  the  fact  that  we  were  not  able  to  visit  the  school,  which 
was  closed  on  account  of  the  holidays. 

The  book-shops  in  the  middle  of  the  town  are  well-stocked.  On 
the  day  we  visited  it  there  were  several  Moslem  visitors. 

Since  our  visit  we  were  led  to  much  more  prayer  for  the  whole 
Mission,  and  we  ask  God's  richest  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  workers 
and  the  work.  How  little  we  realize  the  responsibility  and  privilege 
of  sharing  Christ's  intercessory  work,  the  most  important  work  of  all. 

When  we  left,  Dr.  Cantine  presented  us  with  a  number  of  contro- 
versal  tracts  in  Arabic,  which  we  have  already  distributed.  Most  of 
them  we  gave  to  an  Arabi  Seeyed.  He  not  only  reads  them  himself, 
but  also  reads  them  to  his  friends  in  the  evening  as  they  sip  their 
coffee.  This  man  loves  the  Bible.  We  gave  him  a  copy  about  three 
months  ago,  which  he  has  already  read  through.  This  too  he  reads 
to  his  friends.  He  is  very  open  minded  and  we  believe  that  he  is  a 
very  hopeful  inquirer.    Will  you  not  unite  with  us  in  prayer  for  him 
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and  for  all  the  Persians  who  say  that  they  are  believers,  that  God's 
purpose  in  them  may  not  be  frustrated  by  the  enemy. 

Since  the  people  will  not  attend  meetings,  my  work  is  entirely 
personal,  and  I  thank  God  for  the  many  opportunities  he  gives  me 
with  the  Jews,  Arabs,  Persians,  Moslems,  and  the  English  and  native 
Christians,  who  come  to  the  house  or  whom  I  visit.  This  work  together 
with  sending  letters,  books,  tracts  and  Scriptures  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  together  with  the  study  of  Arabia  and  Persian,  keep  me  very 
busy  and  the  days  are  all  too  short.  Much  could  be  done  among  the 
many  ships  that  call  here.  At  present  I  can  visit  them  only  occa- 
sionally. 

Our  work  is  much  varied  here  where  so  many  nationalities  and 
religions  meet.  We  freely  give  ourselves  to  all  as  the  need  arises.  We 
are  in  great  need  of  workers,  both  native  and  foreign,  and  we  hope 
you  will  join  us  in  prayer  that  laborers  may  soon  be  sent  out,  and  also 
that  we  may  soon  obtain  suitable  accommodations.  Good  houses  are 
very  scarce  in  Mohammerah,  and  the  house  recently  promised  us  was 
given  to  some  one  else. 

Arabistan  (Persian  Arabia),  in  which  Mohammerah  is  situated,  is 
a  very  large  district,  containing  the  ancient  towns  of  Ahwaz  and 
Shaster.  It  is  governed  by  an  Arabi  sheikh,  practically  independent 
of  the  Shah,  who  can  muster  40,000  fighting  men.  Arabic  is  the 
well-nigh  exclusive  language  spoken,  except  in  Mohammerah,  Ahwaz 
and  Shaster.  Up  to  this  time  the  district  is  the  only  one  not  affected 
by  the  troubles  in  Persia.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  sheikh 
managed  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  Scriptures.  We  praise  God  that  this 
barrier  has  now  been  broken  down  in  answer  to  prayer. 

My  wife  would  very  much  like  the  help  of  another  lady  for  a 
girls'  school.    This  school  is  desired  by  both  sheikh  and  people. 

May  God  lay  the  needs  of  both  the  workers  and  the  work  upon 
the  hearts  of  all  who  read  the  above. 

James  Lowder. 


Mothers  of  Tomorrow. 

If  a  stream  can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source,  then  the  inner 
corruption  of  Mohammedan  lands  can  never  be  cured  till  the  home 
life  be  purified ;  and  that  great  task  may  be  accomplished  in  only  one 
way — by  the  enlightenment  of  the  mothers  of  Islam.  The  children  of 
today  are  the  mothers  of  tomorrow ;  at  a  pitifully  early  age  they  are 
thrust  upon  the  mercy  of  strange  husbands  and  forced  to  take  up 
the  burden  which  is  their  sole  excuse  for  existence.  What,  then,  is 
their  training  for  the  lot  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  what  is 
their  preparation  for  the  great  task  of  maternity? 

Little  Fatima  is  the  daughter  of  a  great  sheikh  whose  dominions 
stretch  far  into  the  Persian  empire,  and  who  exercises  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  subjects.  She  lives  in  a  great  castle  on  the 
river,  with  the  Persian  lion  carved  over  the  door-way.  While  her 
brothers  are  learning  to  ride  and  shoot,  that  they  may  accompany  their 
father  out  to  war,  she  plays  with  the  little  slave-girls,  and  looks 
from  her  high  windows  over  acres  of  lovely  gardens  and  fertile  date- 
orchards.  As  to  her  age,  "she  has  not  yet  lost  her  milk  teeth,"  we  are 
told,  and  her  sweet  little  dark-eyed  face  with  its  fringe  of  curls  still 
has  the  curves  of  babyhood.  She  was  sitting  in  the  harem  when  we 
saw  her,  with  her  step-mother,  evidently  the  sheikh's  chief  wife,  a 
tall  fine  looking  woman,  and  a  very  great  lady  indeed  in  her  sweeping 
silken  robes.  Her  other  companion  was  an  Egyptian  dancing  girl, 
carefully  curled  and  dressed,  and  judging  by  the  ropes  of  pearls  and 
other  jewels  with  which  she  was  decked,  the  latest  favorite  of  the  lord 
of  the  castle.  The  big  bare  room  was  disorderly  and  comfortless  in 
spite  of  the  costly  rugs  which  were  its  only  beauty.  And  such  is 
Fatima's  home, — to  another  like  it,  inferior  perhaps  in  size,  she  will 
some  day  go,  to  be  one  of  a  numerous  harem  and  lead  with  them  the 
same  round  of  empty  days. 

Ameena's  father  is  a  younger  son  of  one  of  Busrah's  greatest 
families,  but  he  has  resided  long  enough  abroad  to  acquire  a  taste  for 
Occidental  tailors.  Ameena's  mother  is  a  Turkish  lady  from  Stamboul, 
and  the  whole  household,  in  the  heart  of  Busrah,  is  a  1'  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  the  light  of  a  Pasha.  I  first  saw  the  little  girl  at  the  house 
of  her  aunt  one  day  when  I  was  calling  there.  YVe  were  sitting  in  the 
drawing  room  when  the  curtains  parted  and  a  little  figure  appeared, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  advancing  gravely  the  length  of  the 
room,  extended  a  mite  of  a  hand  to  me,  and  said  soberly,  "Bon  Jour, 
Madame/'  She  was  dressed  as  any  English  child  might  be,  in  a  little 
white  frock  and  hair  braided  back  with  a  ribbon,  but  there  was  an 
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Unmirthful,  solemn  look  about  her  that  was  pathetic.  Her  sweet  young 
mother  is  as  pretty  and  attractive  as  any  American  college  girl,  and 
unlike  most  Moslem  mothers,  her  favorite  child  is  her  little  girl. 
Their  home  is  very  splendid,  with  heavy  brocaded  hangings,  gorgeously 
upholstered  furniture,  elabo- 
rate hanging  lamps,  and  quan- 
tities of  bric-a-brac  in  which 
the  souls  of  pashas  and  their 
families  delight  —  vases  and 
ornate  clocks  and  gilded 
mirrors  and  all  sorts  of 
"  bijouterie."  An  enormous 
gramophone,  more  elaborate 
than  an)7  I  have  ever  seen,  is 
played  for  the  entertainment 
of  guests,  and  in  the  midst  of 
that  luxurious  harem  it 
sounds  strangely  out  of  place 
to  hear  the  beautiful  austere 
notes  of  "Aye  Maria,"  which 
the  chief  hostess  sweetly  ex- 
plains "is  a  song  of  the 
Virgin  Mary."  The  children 
of  the  Pasha's  wives  and  the 
children  of  the  dependents 
play  about  together  on  the 
broad  verandahs  and  in  the 
courtyard,  in  the  manner  of  a  feudal  household  of  which  it  reminds 
one.  There  is  no  lack  of  comforts  and  care,  nor,  for  this  little 
maiden,  of  mother  love ;  but  on  the  faces  of  her  mother's  rivals  are 
lines  of  discontent  and  jealousy  which  do  not  bespeak  a  harmonious 
home  life,  and  all  the  splendor  of  the  establishment  cannot  make  one 
forget  the  character  of  its  head. 

Khadija  is  the  child  of  neither  sheikh  nor  pasha,  but  of  a  prosperous 
Arab  merchant,  and  her  home  is  characteristic  of  the  well  to  do  trading 
class.  Here  are  no  invasions  of  European  furnishings,  but  all  is  Arab 
of  the  Arabs.  The  father  of  the  family  has  made  a  comfortable 
fortune,  taken  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  (spending  untold  sums  there) 
and  is  now  settled  down,  a  solid  citizen,  in  quite  a  ^pretentious  house 
on  one  of  the  creeks.  Khadija  is  a  plump  and  comely  damsel  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  who  spent  a  long  time  giggling  outside  of  the  door  and 
peeping  at  the  strange  ladies  before  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
come  in  and  exchange  salaams  with  them.    Finally  she  entered  and 
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joined  the  group  of  mothers  and  children  who  were  seated  on  the 
floor.  She  was  dressed  like  them  in  bright  silks  and  gold  chains,  and 
like  them  she  obviously  considered  that  the  world  revolved  around  her 
younger  brother,  the  pride  and  spoiled  darling  of  the  household,  who 
was  "showing  off"  for  the  guests'  benefit  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
neither  Arabia  nor  America.  Khadija  is  pretty  but  undeveloped,  lack- 
ing the  poise  and  graces  and  reserves  which  she  might  easily  assimilate, 
if  she  had  the  chance  at  this  receptive  stage  of  her  development;  but 
she  is  of  marriagable  age  and  soon,  after  proper  settlements  are  agreed 
upon,  she  will  be  bestowed  upon  some  suitor  of  her  father's  choosing. 

Such  are  three  of  the  mothers  of  tomorrow,  representative  of  many 
others  like  them,  such  the  round  of  their  lives.  It  is  pleasant  to  spend 
a  summer  hour  with  these  gentle  Moslem  ladies  ;  there  is  a  peaceful 
old-world  atmosphere  about  their  closed-in  court-yards,  with  the  bees 
buzzing  lazily  in  the  greenery,  a  solemn  parrot  swinging  meditatively 
in  his  cage,  a  little  black  maid-servant  bringing  in  a  tinkling  tray  of 
sherbet,  and  the  mistresses  sitting  serenely  plying  their  fans  and  chatting 
idly,  in  utter  indifference  to  all  that  may  be  going  on  in  the  world 
outside.  One  would  hesitate  to  disturb  that  peace  if  that  were  all. 
But  for  one  whose  negative  happiness  brings  content  there  are  hun- 
dreds whose  narrow  lives  include  such  bitterness  of  sorrow  and  despair 
as  Western  women  can  never  dream  of.  How  shall  Fatima,  Ameena, 
and  Khadija  learn  that  "divine  discontent"  that  alone  leads  to  light? 
When  will  they  know  the  truth,  that  the  truth  may  make  them  free? 

Dorothy  F.  Van  Ess. 
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A  MISSIONARY  CARGO. 


When  the  N.  D.  L.  S.  S.  "Prinzess  Irene"  sailed  from  New  York 
harbor  on  September  7,  she  carried  a  missionary  party  of  thirty-two. 
This  picture  of  the  party,  with  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  was  taken 
on  the  voyage.  Besides  the  six  members  of  the  Zwemer  family  were 
fifteen  others  going  with  them  to  Egypt,  four  were  going  to  Syria, 
three  to  India,  three  to  Turkey  and  one,  Miss  Gertrud  Schafheitlin 
was  going  to  join  the  Arabian  Mission  in  Arabia.  The  lady  sitting 
beside  the  captain  was  styled  the  "honored  worker"  of  the  party. 
She  is  Miss  Smith  who  has  spent  forty-one  years  in  Egypt.  In  the 
center  back  row  Dr.  Zwemer  will  be  recognized  and  in  front  of  him 
stands  Mrs.  Zwemer.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the  middle  row  is 
Miss  Schafheitlin  and  by  her  side  Miss  Bessie  Zwemer.  The  remainder 
of  the  Zwemer  family  Raymund  Lull,  Amy  Ruth,  Mary  Moffat,  are 
in  the  front  row. 


N.  B. — The  Arabian  Mission  depends  for  its  support 
and  the  extension  of  its  work,  not  on  the  treasury  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America,  though  under  its  care  and  administration,  but 
upon  contributions  specifically  made  for  this  purpose.  The 
churches,  societies  and  individuals  subscribing  are  not 
confined  to  the  Reformed  Church.  Members  of  other 
denominations  are  among  its  supporters  and  its  missionaries. 
Regular  gifts  and  special  donations  are  invited  from  all 
who  are  interested  in  Mission  work  in  Arabia.  Regular 
contributors  will  receive  quarterly  letters  and  annual 
reports,  without  application.  All  contributions,  or  appli- 
cations for  literature  or  information,  should  be  sent  to 
-THE  ARABIAN  MISSION,"  25  E.  2id  St.,  New  York. 
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